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A Bewildered Phoebe 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 
With photographs from nature 
HAD a good illustration last summer of how limited the mother-wit 
I of a Pheebe bird is when new conditions and surroundings confront 

her. A pair of these birds had annually built their nest in a little 
niche in a ledge of rocks near my ‘Slabsides,’ or rather several years ago 
they built a nest there, and as there was no room for a second nest, each 
subsequent spring they had repaired and refurnished the old one and reared 
their brood in it. It was in a lonely place, at the mouth of a deep 
recess in the ledge, and I thought quite secure from all creeping and 
climbing enemies of the birds. A thick growth of small trees formed a 
screen in its front, to hide it from the eye of winged marauders, and 
no snake or squirrel could reach it from the rock itself. 

When the nest contained three or four eggs I allowed a young friend 
of mine to take one for his colléction. This intrusion seemed to invite 
disaster, for in less than a week the eggs were all gone and the birds 
had deserted the place. A new stone house had been built upon the 
rocks above me, with a piazza all around it, covered by a continuation of 
the main roof down the required distance. After much inspecting of 
this piazza the birds concluded to build a nest upon the plate beside one 
of the rafters. Now this plate was about thirty feet long and there were 
ten rafters notched upon it, and hence ten places exactly alike. The 
bird selected the fourth rafter from the end nearest the woods, and began 
her nest upon the plate beside it. She was in a great hurry and worked 
‘on the jump,’ so to speak. She got her mortar in the ditch near my 
cabin. One morning I watched her for some time. She made a trip 
every minute carrying her load up a steep grade about one hundred 
yards. The male looked on and cheered her, but did not help. He 
perched upon a dead sunflower stalk near the ditch, flirted his tail, and 
said, or seemed to say, ‘Go it, Phoebe, you are doing well; vou are 
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the wife for me.’ Every trip the mother bird made he would accom- 
pany her a short distance and then return to his perch. 

As the nest-building seemed unusually prolonged, I went up one 
morning to the new house to see how matters were progressing. Instead 
of one nest I found five in process of construction. Some had only the 
foundation laid, others were an inch or two high, and one was three- 
fourths finished. I sat down to see what it all meant. Presently the 
eager builder came with her beak loaded and dropped down upon one of 
the nest foundations. She seemed to hesitate a moment, as if she had a 
suspicion that something was wrong, and then put down her material and 
flew quickly away. The next time she struck the nearly finished nest and 
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put down her load without hesitating. I watched her for half an hour and 
soon saw how it was with her—why she scattered so. I concluded she 
was misled by the sameness of the rafters—they were all alike, and which- 
ever one she chanced to hit in her hurry, there she deposited her mortar. 
She had been used to a ledge where there was but one building site; 
here there were half a dozen or more, with no perceptible difference 
between them. So I hit upon a plan to concentrate her—I put blocks 
of wood or stones in all the nests but one and watched the result. 
When now she came upon these strange obstacles she would hover about 
for a moment until she discovered the largest and unincumbered nest, 
when she would alight upon it and leave her load. She then soon took 
the hint, finished the one nest, laid her second set of eggs and went 
forward with the incubation. But the evil fates still pursued her. One 
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morning the nest was empty. Whether the mother bird, too, was car- 
ried off is not known. She was not again seen about the place. 

The art of the bird in the new site was at fault in more than one 
respect; the moss that served to conceal her nest upon the gray mossy 
rock only emphasized it and made it conspicuous upon the new yellow 
timber. 


A PHCEBE’S NESTING SITES 


The Wood Thrush 


He has a coat of cinnamon brown, 
The brightest on his head and. crown, 
A very low cut vest of white 

That shines like satin in the light, 

And on his breast a hundred spots, 

As if he wore a veil with dots; 

With movement quick and full of grace, 
The highbred manner of his race; 

A very prince of birds is he 

Whose form it is a joy to see. 


And music—was there ever heard 

A sweeter song from any bird ? 

Now clarion-like, so loud and clear, 
Now like a whisper low and near, 
And now, again, with rhythmic swells 
And tinkling harmony of bells, 

He seems to play accompaniment 
Upon some harp-like instrument. 
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Bird-Nesting with Burroughs 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With photographs from nature by the author 


\ X J HEN two men whose combined years closely approach five-score 

can go a-bird-nesting with an enthusiasm which knows no 

decrease, and count mere discovery a sufficient reward for hours 

of searching, the occupation is evidently worthy of investigation by every 
boy who would prolong his youth. 

I say boy advisedly, for the bird-nesting habit is not to be acquired 
in later life, and, indeed, had better never be acquired at all if its object 
be the taking of the nests and eggs. One does not search for a rare 
or beautiful flower to uproot and destroy it, but to admire it, and to 
cherish the memory of its perfections until, with returning spring, it 
renews itself and our delight in its existence. 

Bird-nesting, then, does not mean egg-collecting. The latter holds 
no antidote for age, but loses its powers as gratified desire checks species 
after species off the list, or increasing years bring a realization of its folly. 

Your true bird-nester values his good fortune too highly to rob the 
nest and himself at the same time. The discovery of a bird’s nest is 
the discovery of a bird’s home with all the fascinating possibilities 
attending the study of a bird’s home life. It is an event. One never 
forgets the circumstances attending the finding of any but the com- 
monest birds’ nests. The species then becomes the individual. One 
may claim an actual acquaintance in the bird world and perhaps establish 
personal relations with some feathered neighbor, whose family affairs 
become matters with which we are intimately concerned. Witness Mr. 
Burroughs’ story of his Phoebe neighbor in the preceding pages. 

Furthermore, that almost universal heritage, the hunting instinct, 
finds a natural outlet in bird-nesting. The farmer’s boy who hunts 
hens’ nests just to triumph over some particular fowl whose eggs have 
long defied search, exhibits in primitive form the motive which impels 
one again and again to look for the nest of a more or less common 
bird whose home has been discovered many times before. And, finally, 
as Mr. Burroughs has said, “Bird-nesting is by no means a failure even 
though you find no birds’ nests. You are sure to find other things of 
interest; plenty of them.” 

Perhaps, after all, this is the true secret of the perennial charm of 
bird-nesting. The discovery of the nest is only the crowning event of 
a quest which has been filled with pleasant incidents. Certain it is that 
in the outing here briefly described there were “other things of interest” 
besides birds’ nests, and “plenty of them,” too. First among them was 
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the presiding genius of * Slab- 
sides’; one could not imag- 
ine fitter companion with 
whom to go a-nesting; for 
be the paradox especially 
noted that the enjoyments 
of nest-hunting are doubled 
when you halve them. 
Then there was ‘Slab- 
sides’ itself, ideal haunt for 
man and bird, and round 
about were inviting wooded 
hills, with here and there 
cultivated valleys between 
them, and, not far away, 
fields and orchards. 
Through these pleasantly 
varied surroundings, on the 
morning of June 16, 1900, 
we wandered, visiting old 
acquaintances as well as 
searching for new ones. It 
was not to be expected that 
a passing tour of observation 
and’ investigation should 
yield results of unusual interest or scientific value, and I have nothing 
more important to record than the mere joy of seeing and discovering 
objects which never fail to excite a bird-lover’s enthusiasm; with the 
added satisfaction of being 
able, in some instances, to 
picture far more graphically 
than could be done with pen 
alone, the scenes from bird- 
life which are here presented. 
The difference between 
casual and continuous obser- 
vation is eloquently illustrated 
by our comparative knowledge 
of the first bird we visited — 
the Phoebe of whom Mr. 
Burroughs writes in the pre- 
ceding pages. To me she was 
interesting simply as a Phoebe HUMMER FEEDING YOUNG 


HUMMER ABOUT TO FEED YOUNG 
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who had occupied a new nesting site the first season it was available 
and already had become so accustomed to man that she permitted her- 
self to be photographed at short range; but how little I knew is evi- 
dent on reading Mr. Burroughs’ history of her season’s experiences. 
Doubtless he could give similarly interesting accounts of other of his 
bird neighbors to whom he introduced me that day and the next, and 
whose portraits I present with only passing comment. 

The Hummer, for instance, who, with rare consideration for the 
needs of bird photography, had placed her nest in the low sweeping 
limb of an apple tree (see frontispiece), was an old acquaintance of his, 
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and no detail of her domestic affairs, from the building of the nest to 
the appearance of the young, had escaped him. Acquaintance, I say, 
rather than friend, for in spite of the fact that her nest was within a 
few feet of a pathway, the suspicious little creature invariably darted 
from it whenever any one approached to within twenty feet of her. 
However, she returned in four or five minutes, sometimes alighting 
and settling in the nest as though with one movement, at others 
perching on its edge when the two surprisingly short bills of her half- 
fledged young could be seen projecting slightly beyond the rim of 
their downy home. This pose preceded what Mr. Torrey has so well 
described as the “frightful looking act” of feeding, of which the accom- 
panying picture shows the attitude assumed by the parent. 
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Just at this point I take occasion to introduce a picture of a 
Hummer poised before a flower made later in the season, but which 
serves very well to represent the appearance of Mr. Burroughs’ bird 
while visiting his honeysuckles gathering food for her young. It will be 
observed that the filmy halo, constituting the wings of the Hummer in 
flight, does not appear in this picture, and nevertheless it was made, if 
my focal-plane shutter scale does not prevaricate, in less than a five- 
hundredth part of a second. 

On one occasion we observed another Hummer in the vicinity, a 
bird that flew directly up to the one on the nest, and evidently looked 
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her straight in the eyes, but for so small a fragment of time that we 
do not know whether it was a male or female. At any rate, the bird 
seemed to be quite familiar with the air-line to the nest, though, as 
Mr. Burroughs said, it is possible that Hummers may have an eye for 
Hummers’ nests. 

Fully as unapproachable was a Flicker, who, when we tapped gently 
at the base of her home in an old cherry stub, left the exit above 
with a precipitation defying the speed of a lens shutter. While techni- 
cally a failure, the picture of her hasty departure, nevertheless, forms an 
interesting study in the use of the wing in flight. It will be observed 
that, although a third of the bird still remains in the hole, the wing 
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is extended to a surprising degree and is already in motion, as is shown 
by the failure of the lens to record the outer primaries while securing, 
with some detail, an outline of the secondaries. Indeed, the evidently 
much higher speed with which the primaries were being moved,. together 
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with the space shown in the picture between the outermost secondary 
and innermost primary, suggest the possibility of an independent move- 
ment of the distal portion of the wing. A close examination of the 
negative shows that the outer primaries are spread out fan-like to such 
an extent as to be in contact only at their bases. Profiting by experi- 
ence, this bird subsequently left her tree before one could approach near 
enough to plant a camera. 

The following morning was devoted to securing the picture of a 
Scarlet Tanager, whose home had been discovered by a good type of 
the all-seeing farmer's boy. Neither conditions of location, site, or light 
were favorable, and after the camera had been fastened in the apple tree 
which the birds had selected for a home, it was found necessary to build 
a blind of bushes beneath a neighboring tree, whence the photographer 
could not see his subject. From a distance, therefore, with the aid of 
a glass, Mr. Burroughs kept watch and gave word when the exposure 
was to be made. The results, with one exception, demonstrated that 


the photographer's point of view is not always his camera’s, only one 
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of several pictures showing the bird clear of the surrounding leaves. The 
male proved to be the braver of the two and, to our surprise, visited 
the nest more frequently than did his mate. 

To find a nest is one thing: to find one that can be photographed 
quite another; so I may only mention the House Wren who lived well 
within the gable of Mr. Burroughs’ study at Riverby, the Wood Thrush 
composedly incubating in her nest on a high maple branch stretching 
across the driveway at her landlord’s threshold, and the Orchard Orioles, 
who, with rare discrimination, chose the ball of leaves at the top of a 
recently transplanted maple sapling. 

It should, unfortunately, be added that to photograph a nest is but 
one step in the process of securing a picture of it. The verdict of the 
dark-room is not always a favorable one, and there is left only the pos- 
sibility of a new trial. Of this side of bird photography perhaps the less 
said the better. It may, however, be set down as a result of a patience- 
testing experience in securing two exposures on an indigo Bunting feed- 
ing her young that it is never advisable, at least in bird photography, to 
make more than one exposure on the same plate! 
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A Sudden Friendship 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


Author of ‘ Fishin’ Jimmy,’ etc. 


T was at Ormond, in Florida, on a summerlike day in February. I 
was at dinner in the early afternoon, when a friend came in and 
laid something on the table before me. It was something soft and 

fluffy and blue—a tiny bird, and seemingly a dead one. It had just been 
picked up from the floor of the piazza under a window, against the 
glass of which it had evidently flown. 

It was a Blue Yellow-backed or Parula Warbler, an exquisite little 
creature. I had never seen one of this species so near, and wished to 
examine it closely, so I placed the pitiful little body, with its tiny curled- 
up claws and half-shut, dull eyes under a glass finger-bowl near me 
and left it there to await my going to my room. A few minutes later 
as I took the bird in my hands I thought I felt a faint throb of life. I 
hastened to my room, but before I reached it the little body was quiv- 
ering and stirring perceptibly. I sat down by my window, holding the 
bird, and gently smoothing the soft blue feathers. Very soon the eyes 
brightened, opened wide, and the little beauty raised itself upon its feet 
and looked up at me. It did not seem frightened, but thinking it was 
still dazed and half unconscious and would be alarmed at my presence 
when fully aroused, I put it quickly and gently down upon the sill of the 
closed, sunshiny window, and left it. I always begin my friendships with 
what are called the lower creatures by letting them quite alone. It is 
not a bad method to use with certain higher beings; but this is irrele- 
vant. It was a very warm, enervating Florida day, and I had been out 
all the forenoon, so I threw myself down upon the lounge with a book. 
But, of course, | kept an eye upon my new acquaintance, and the bird 
kept its eye upon everything. It tapped the window-panes with its bill, 
surveyed the landscape without, turning its head from side to side, then 
looked about the room. From the window-sill it hopped to a table 
near by and began its investigations, examining with apparent curiosity and 
interest each object, pecking softly at the books and pictures. Then it 
threw back his head and looked up at the white ceiling. This was so 
unlike the blue depths overhead in his old life that it seemed to puzzle 
him. After a long, curious look, he soared towards it, fluttered near it 
for a few seconds, then flew to a cornice over the door and perched 
upon it. There he stayed, like the Raven of poetry, “just above my 
chamber door.” For a full half hour he rested there, pluming and 
preening his feathers, sometimes pecking at or tapping the wall with his 
bill, often, very often, looking across at me as I lay watching him. By 
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and by a fly came by and lighted near him. He darted at it, missed it, 
and returned to his perch. He was hungry, and I am given to hospi- 
tality where birds are concerned, so I looked about for proper food. 
Catching a fly upon the window, I laid it upon the outside of my butter- 
fly net — always near at hand—and held it up by the long handle, very 
cautiously and slowly, towards the bird. When it was within his reach I 
waited, silent and breathless. You bird people know the feeling, that 
suspense, that mingling of hope and fear, when one is trying to win the 
shy heart of a bird. I need not have been afraid. He was not; a 
glance at the fly, then one at me, and he reached out his little bill and 
took the food. I drew a long breath of relief. Then I repeated the 
process. Again and again I caught a fly and held it up for my little 
friend. For he was a friend, even then, though I did not know how 
close a friend until later. At last, as I was standing at my window 
watching for another morsel for my guest, there was a flutter of wings, 
a breath of air on my cheek, and the jewel of a bird, a sapphire surely, 
was on my shoulder. I scarcely breathed or moved. But, again, I need 
not have feared. Turning his pretty head, he looked at me with his 
bright, soft eyes, then touched my cheek with his bill. 

He was mine; I had won him. Whatever had been his old world, 
his old friends, he had waked up into a new life, and I was a part of it; 
the best part of it, I think, for from that minute he was a friend and 
lover. In all my life I have never had so close a bird friend; he took 
food from my hands, he nestled against my cheek and sat upon my 
shoulder. At first I was very cautious, for fear of frightening him, but 
I soon found there was no danger. So I held him gently in my hand 
and examined the plumage; the blue feathers with a sort of whitish, 
misty bloom on them, the yellowish patch on the back almost hidden 
until I parted the outer feathers to see it, the creamy breast with just 
the suggestion of a brownish band across it, and the white spots on tail 
feathers. I am sure few, if any, lovers of birds ever had such oppor- 
tunity of studying closely the living Parula. I grew bolder as I saw his 
boldness, and tried little experiments with my new friend. I shook him 
from my hand, pushed him gently away from me, refused him food or 
caresses; but he came back to me, pecked my hands and face, pulled at 
my hair with his beak, crept into my half-shut hand and nestled there. 
All that soft, warm afternoon we were together and in closest intimacy. 

As the sun went down across the Halifax river, but before it had 
disappeared from sight, the bird was suddenly missing. For some min- 
utes I searched for him in vain. At last I found him. There was a 
pot of English Ivy on one end of my mantel. On the earth in the 
flower-pot under the sheltering ivy leaves was a little ball of blue down, 
— my visitor with his head tucked under his wing, asleep. It was bed- 
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time and he had retired, going to sleep as peacefully, as trustingly as 
if in his own nest among the hanging moss. I could not leave him 
there, for I wanted to open my window before I left the room for the 
evening, so I made a cosy bed-room of my wicker scrap-basket and 
placed him in it. As I took him out of bed very gently he made a 
faint, protesting, drowsy little noise, a chirp or peep; the only sound I 
ever heard him utter. When I came upstairs two or three hours later, 
I looked in at my little friend and found him fast asleep. But at dawn 
he was awake and stirring. I uncovered the basket and he at once 
sprang toward me, darting upward, lighting upon my clothing and nest- 
ling against my neck. He had not forgotten me. But I had forgotten 
that the window was open. Before I remembered, the bird flew to it, 
lighted upon the sill and looked out through the open slats of the shut- 
ters. The air came softly in, full of the breath of flowers, and birds 
were singing just outside. Had I lost him? No; he listened, looked, 
then turned away and flew to my shoulder. He was a very silent lover, 
but I understood him. 

At the breakfast table I talked about my new friend, and, of course, 
all wished to see him. So I brought him down stairs, and exhibited 
him in the large front hall. He stood upon my outstretched hand and 
looked about him, took the flies I offered, pecked at my cheek, my 
fingers, but took no notice at all of the people who gathered around 
him. He and I were alone together in this new life, and he was con- 
tent. 

Now came the question as to what I should do with the bird. It was 
scarcely a question; | knew what I ought to do, what I must do. I could 
not keep him. We were leaving Ormond next day, and I could not carry 
this active, restless, insect-eating warbler on my travels, caged and unhappy; 
but it was a little hard to let him go. I fed him till he would eat no more. 
I smoothed the blue feathers, looked into the soft, dark eyes and perhaps 
said a few foolish good-by words he could not understand. Then I 
took him out into the sunshine, among the trees and flowers and but- 
terflies, and tossed him lightly into the air towards liberty. He fluttered 
there an instant, then darted towards me and settled upon my shoulder. 
Again and again this was repeated. He would not leave me. I saw that 
I must treat him as one sometimes treats a clinging child: I must 
steal away stealthily so that he would not find me. So I took him 
away from the house, up the road to a hammock where the trees 
grew thickly and where there were many birds, and some Parulas like 
himself. I placed him upon a branch among the leaves, his head turned 
away from me, then tried to steal quickly away unseen. In an instant 
he was on my shoulder. Three times I tried this, with the same result. 
But the fourth time it was successful. As he reached out toward a fly- 
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ing insect in the air I disappeared behind a clump of trees and, stealing 
in and out quickly and quietly among the vines and shrubs, eluded him. 
I am not ashamed to say that my eyes were full of tears.as 1 crept 
along and there was a homesick lump in my throat. I wonder if he 
missed me. I wonder if he understood that I had to do it. 
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FOURTH SERIES 


JUNE AND JULY BIRD-LIFE NEAR BOSTON 


By RALPH HOFFMANN 


VEN before the May migrants return, the early arrivals and some 
EK of the winter residents have chosen nesting-sites in the old apple 
orchards, and all through May and early June a student of birds 
is kept busy following up old friends or making new acquaintances. Birds 
return to their old homes with startling regularity, and yet there is a 
considerable amount of change from year to year in the avine population 
of a township. One species has had a successful year, and overflows from 
an old locality, so that a pair of House Wrens appear where there were 
none the year before, or some calamity overtakes the Prairie Warblers, 
and the old corner where the male sang is silent. While many birds are 
generally distributed, others are very rare, or abundant only in a few pe- 
culiar regions. Only in extensive marshes can we expect to find the 
Rails and the Marsh Wrens; the Purple Martin and the Cliff Swallow are 
found in one village, but not in the next. We may live near the edge 
of the breeding range of certain species, and find only a few pair, while 
to the south or north the bird becomes common. This is the case with 
the White-eyed and Solitary Vireos. 

By the middle of June the young begin to be hatched, and the 
parents’ busiest time begins. In July the young appear in the fields and 
lanes, and by the end of the month are wandering about with their 
parents, learning their first lessons in geography. Some morning late in 
the month the first Solitary Sandpiper, returning from the north, reminds 
us that each season passes insensibly into the next. 


BIRDS THAT BREED IN THE VICINITY OF BOSTON 


Pied-billed Grebe,* Black Duck,* Wood Duck,* American Bittern, Least Bittern,* 
Green Heron, Black-crowned Night Heron, Virginia Rail,* Sora Rail,* Florida Gallin- 
ule,* American Woodcock,* Spotted Sandpiper, Bob-white, Ruffed Grouse, Mourning 
Dove,* Marsh Hawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk,* Cooper’s Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk,* 
Red-shouldered Hawk, American Sparrow Hawk, Long-eared Owl,* Barred Owl,* 
Screech Owl, Great-horned Owl,* Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Belted 
Kingfisher, Hairy Woodpecker,* Downy Woodpecker, Flicker, Whippoorwill, Night- 


* Rare, or very locally distributed. 
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hawk, Chimney Swift, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher,* 
Phoebe, Wood Pewee, Least Flycatcher, Bluejay, Crow, Bobolink, Cowbird, Red-winged 
Blackbird, Meadowlark, (Orchard Oriole), Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, Purple 
Finch, American Goldfinch, Vesper Sparrow, Savanna Sparrow,* Grasshopper Sparrow,* 
Henslow’s Sparrow,* Sharp-tailed Sparrow,* Chipping Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Towhee, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Indigo Bird, Scarlet Tan- 
ager, Purple Martin,* Cliff Swallow,* Barn Swallow, Tree Swallow, Bank Swallow, 
Cedarbird, Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Yellow-throated Vireo, [Solitary Vireo], 
(White-eyed Vireo), Black-and-White Creeper, Golden-winged Warbler, Nashville 
Warbler, Parula Warbler,* Yellow Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, [Blackburnian 
Warbler], Black-throated Green Warbler, Pine Warbler, Prairie Warbler, Ovenbird, 
Maryland Yellow-throat, (Yellow-breasted Chat), [Canadian Warbler], American Red- 
start, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, House Wren, Short-billed Marsh Wren,* Long-billed 
Marsh Wren,* White-breasted Nuthatch, Chickadee, Wood Thrush, Wilson’s Thrush, 
[Hermit Thrush], Robin, Bluebird. 


* Rare, or very locally distributed. 
[ ] Rare, commoner to the northward. () Rare, commoner to the southward. 


JUNE AND JULY BIRD-LIFE NEAR NEW YORK CITY 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


For the students of birds in nature June in this latitude is the most 
important month of the year. The distractions of the migration no 
longer prevent us from careful, continuous study of the home life of 
birds, with its innumerable illustrations of highly developed instincts and 
interesting evidences of intelligent adaptation to the demands of the hour. 

The nesting season may be said to begin with the spring migration 
itself, when, about March 1, the Great Horned Owl, and, a little later, 
other birds of prey go to housekeeping; the time of a bird’s nesting 
being more or less closely related to the character of the food of its 
young. June, however, is the true home month, and either in building, 
incubating, in feeding or training their young, fully ninety per cent of 
our breeding birds are then occupied with domestic affairs. An early 
lesson in forming orderly and regular habits is found in the establishment 
of roosts, to which the young, with one or both parents, of such early- 
breeding birds as Grackles and Robins repair each night. 

The song season reaches its height late in May before most birds 
are occupied with care, and inspired males have little to do but give 
expression to their emotions and eloquently, if unconsciously, voice the 
joy of the season. It is a merry time, all too quickly ended, as the one- 
brooded birds soon drop from the choir to begin at once preparations 
for the first stages of the journey to their winter quarters, Bobolinks, 
Red-winged Blackbirds, Veeries, and Orchard Orioles and some others 
being rarely heard after July 15. 

By July 1 the tide of the birds’ year begins to ebb. Then we look 
for the returning Tree Swallow, a bird which does not, as a rule, nest 
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in the immediate vicinity of New York city, but during July and 
August roosts in great numbers in our Hackensack marshes. Here, in 
early July, it is joined by the Red-winged Blackbirds, and now the 
careful observer may find many changes in the character of the bird-life 
of a district with which he has become familiar in June, as birds no 
longer confined by the cares of the nesting season, and not as yet 
impelled to migrate, wander irregularly about the country. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents see Birp-Lore, Dec., 1900, p. 184. 

Wood Duck,* Green Heron, Black-crowned Night Heron, American Bittern,* Least 
Bittern,* Clapper Rail, King Rail,* Virginia Rail,* Woodcock, Spotted Sandpiper, 
Mourning Dove, Osprey, Barn Owl,* Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, 
Belted Kingfisher, Nighthawk, Whip-poor-will, Chimney Swift, Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, Phoebe, Least Flycatcher, Acadian Flycatcher, 
Traill’s Flycatcher,* Wood Pewee, Baltimore Oriole, Orchard Oriole, Red-winged Black- 
bird, Purple Grackle, Bobolink, Meadowlark, Cowbird, Grasshopper Sparrow, Henslow’s 
Sparrow,* Seaside Sparrow, Sharp-tailed Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Field Sparrow, 
Vesper Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Towhee, Indigo Bunting, 
Scarlet Tanager, Barn Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow,* Cliff Swallow,* Bank Swal- 
low, Tree Swallow, Purple Martin,* Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Yellow-throated 
Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Blue-winged Warbler, Worm- 
eating Warbler,* Yellow Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Prairie Warbler,* Redstart, 
Hooded Warbler, Ovenbird, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Maryland Yellow-throat, Ken- 
tucky Warbler,* Yellow-breasted Chat, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Short-billed Marsh 
Wren,* Long-billed Marsh Wren, Veery, Wood Thrush, Robin, Bluebird. 


* Rare or local 


JUNE AND JULY BIRD-LIFE NEAR PHILADELPHIA 


By WITMER STONE 


June and July mark the summer period of rest in bird-life, so far as 
migration is concerned, but a period of intense activity to the birds 
themselves. It is then that all species are on their breeding-grounds 
and consumed with the care of nests and young. Owing to the early 
nesting of many species, however, we find them scattering over the 
country or beginning to flock long before others have guided their 
young from the nest. The Goldfinch, Cedarbird and Dove may be 
found breeding later than any other species, the last, however, like many 
other birds, raises more than one brood in a season. Occupied with 
family cares the birds become less musical and less conspicuous, and 
these months seem almost commonplace after the excitement and bustle 
of May, were it not for the interest to be found in watching the nests 
and studying the development of the young. 

About ninety species breed within ten miles of Philadelphia, but half 
that number is a fair average for one’s immediate neighborhood. 
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With the young on the wing, our songsters grow less and less musical, 
and by the middle of July most of them are silent, though the Red-eyed 
Vireo and Indigo-bird may still be heard after the other voices have been 
hushed. 

About July 15 we also begin to recognize visitors from near by that 
did not breed immediately about us, and our rarer breeders are increasing 
in number, while a tendency to flock is evident on all sides. This is 
the beginning of the fall migration, and generally by July 30 we note 
the first real stranger from the north —the Water-thrush. 

In July also we see the molt in progress: the annual shedding of the 
worn breeding plumage and the substitution of a fuller feathering, which 
is to serve as a winter wrap. Most young birds, too, have a molt at 
this time and lose the scant ‘ juvenal plumage’ which covered them when 
they first launched forth from the nest. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents, see Birp-Lore, December, 1900, p. 183. 

Night Heron, Green Heron, Least Bittern, Killdeer, King Rail, Virginia Rail, 
Spotted Sandpiper, Turkey Vulture, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Kingfisher, Flicker, Red- 
headed Woodpecker, Hummingbird, Chimney Swift, Night Hawk, Kingbird, Crested 
Flycatcher, Pewee, Wood Pewee, Green-crested Flycatcher, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore 
Oriole, Red-winged Blackbird, Purple Grackle, Cowbird, Indigo-bird, ‘Towhee, Chip- 
ping Sparrow, Grasshopper Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, Scarlet Tanager, Barn Swallow, 
Rough-winged Swallow, Bank Swallow, Red-eyed Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Ovenbird, 
Maryland Yellow-throat, Blue-winged Warbler, Black and White Warbler, Kentucky 
Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Worm-eating Warbler, Chat, Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
House Wren, Brown Thrasher, Catbird, Wood Thrush, Robin, Bluebird. 

Rare or Local Breeders.—Wood Duck, Field Plover, Osprey,* Black-billed Cuckoo, 
Whip-poor-will,* Least Flycatcher, Cliff Swallow, Purple Martin,* Yellow-throated 
Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Prairie Warbler,* Pine Warbler,* Louisiana Water-thrush, 
Redstart, Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


* Plentiful in southern New Jersey. 


JUNE AND JULY BIRD-LIFE NEAR OBERLIN, OHIO 


By LYNDS JONES 


During the whole of June there are present only the summer resident 
species, if we except an occasional stray drake Mallard. The closest 
scrutiny of June bird-life has failed to bring to light any movement of spe- 
cies either northward or southward, but there may be movement of some 
individuals of the latest spring arrivals northward in early June, and a slight 
southward movement among the earlier breeders of the earliest arrivals, late 
in the month. Thus the Bronzed Grackles and Robins begin to gather 
in considerable flocks, to form roosts, even late in May. The movement 
is no doubt rather a preparation for migration than an actual migration. 
In the list of summer residents I have included eight species which do 
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not appear in the lists of arrivals in previous numbers, because they are 
too irregular and too scarce to determine their dates of arrival, even ap- 
proximately. 

July witnesses a good deal more activity of southward movement among 
the summer resident birds, but a careful search during the whole of the 
month has failed to bring to light any stragglers from the north. The 
molting period so drives the birds into seclusion that it is difficult to 
be sure that the apparent decrease in the numbers of species is really a 
decrease, or that they are only in hiding. Toward the end of the 
month most of the birds have wholly deserted their nesting places, and 
must be looked for in other places where concealment is easy. The 
larger Hawks have already renewed their fall dress, but the hot weather 
holds them in retirement. At this time they seem to be less alert than 
is their habit, for many times I have stolen upon them within almost 
reaching distance. I have often wondered if the presence of Lake Erie, 
lying as a barrier to southward migrations as it does to the northward, 
might not account for the lack of northern breeding Warblers and shore 
birds in July. Do they prefer to pass around the ends of the lake until 
the advancing season makes a more direct return necessary ? 


SPECIES PRESENT DURING JUNE AND JULY 


For permanent residents see Birp-Lore, December, 1900, page 186. 

Killdeer, Red-winged Blackbird, Meadowlark, Bronzed Grackle, Robin, Bluebird, 
Mourning Dove, Belted Kingfisher, Cowbird, Towhee, Migrant Shrike, Great Blue 
Heron, Phaebe, Vesper Sparrow, Pied-billed Grebe, Chipping Sparrow, Field Sparrow, 
Bartramian Sandpiper, Spotted Sandpiper, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Chimney Swift, 
Barn Swallow, Purple Martin, Brown Thrasher, Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, Least 
Flycatcher, Bobolink, Baltimore Oriole, Grasshopper Sparrow, Cliff Swallow, Bank 
Swallow, Scarlet Tanager, Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Blue-winged Warbler, 
Yellow Warbler, Ovenbird, Maryland Yellow-throat, Redstart, House Wren, Catbird, 
Wood Thrush, Wilson’s Thrush, Orchard Oriole, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Indigo 
Bunting, Yellow-breasted Chat, Yellow-throated Vireo, Cerulean Warbler, Green- 
crested Flycatcher, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, Wood Pewee, Traill’s Flycatcher, Least Bittern, Nighthawk, Whip-poor-will, 
Lark Sparrow, Dickcissel, Tree Swallow. . 


JUNE AND JULY BIRD-LIFE AT GLEN ELLYN (NEAR CHICAGO) ILLINOIS 


By BENJAMIN T. GAULT 


The {final days of May have witnessed the disappearance of the 
transient migrants, and, though some of our later Warblers, the Con- 
necticut and Black-throated Green, may have extended their visit for a 
brief spell longer—occasionally well into June—we must regard them at 
this season strictly as loiterers. 

On the whole, it is far safer in concluding that with the departure 
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of the Black-poll Warbler, and the silencing of his quaint pebble-like 
clicking notes—one of the very best indicators, by the way—the season of 
spring migration has happily drawn to a close. So, with the going out 
of May, the exciting period of the past few weeks has suddenly termi- 
nated, and we find ourselves face to face with a new order of things. 

With the birds it is the central or focusing point in many of their 
careers, while to ourselves as students it should bring forth a season of 
no mean importance. 

First, for the opportunity thus given us for determining to a degree 
of certainty the number and kind of our permanent and summer-resident 
forms; second, for the very great interest attachable to a more thorough 
knowledge of their nesting ways. 

June, to the majority of our birds, means the great nursery month of 
the year. A very considerable number of them, it is true, may have 
anticipated it from one to several weeks’ time. Again, there are others 
that will delay all nest-building operations for several weeks yet to come. 
In any event, however, the question of food suitable for the needs of 
their growing young, at the proper season, has much to do in explain- 
ing their otherwise eccentric habits, whether they are late or early 
breeders, as the case may be. 

June is also the month when a gradual cessation of the season of song 
is noticeable. ‘The Bobolinks, Grasshopper and Henslow’s Sparrows. of 
our meadows and fields, the Marsh Wrens in the sloughs, or the Red- 
eyed and Yellow-throated Vireos of the deeper woods, together with the 
Indigo Buntings in the sproutland clearings, may continue to interest us 
with their songs, some for a few weeks, others, like the Indigo, the entire 
summer through; still we, nevertheless, have not failed of detecting a 
degree of listlessness on the part of others, for example the Robin, 
Baltimore Oriole, Thrasher and Scarlet Tanager. 

An over-taxed parental care may suggest an explanation in the case 
of some, but for the many a much better solution is offered in the 
approaching season of molt. As it is, the middle of July finds our mid- 
summer chorus sadly decimated, both in the. number of individual per- 
formers, as well as in the quality of songs offered. 

So to study, then, our birds to the best advantage we must visit 
them in their weedy lowland haunts, the hedges and the wet meadows, 
where many have congregated prior to the formation of their summer 
roosts. 

We are sure to find there the Dickcissel and the Bobolink—old males 
of the latter in molting parti-colored dress—the Song and the Henslow’s 
Sparrows, and at certain times and places, the Bronze and Red-winged 
Blackbirds in mixed flocks of old and young. In the lowlands, too, the 
Black-crowned Night Heron is also much in evidence during wet seasons. 
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Scarcely has this month commenced to subside before the first indi- 
cations of the fall migration have set in. 

With us the Solitary Sandpiper always takes the lead, followed in turn 
by other members of the wading family, early though it may seem to be. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


Summer resident, exclusive of permanent residence, species (for which see Birp- 
Lore, Dec., 1900, p. 187) near Glen Ellyn, Illinois, from data collected during the past 
nine years, earliest dates of arrival being given: 

Jan. 21, Cedarbird; Jan. 24, Meadow-lark; Jan. 25, American Robin; Feb. 19, 
Bluebird and Red-headed Woodpecker; March 3, Killdeer; March 8, Song Sparrow; 
March 12, Mourning Dove and Red-winged Blackbird; March 17, Bronzed Grackle; 
March 18, Cowbird; March 20, Flicker; March 21, Phoebe; March 28, Martin; April 
1, Kingfisher; April 3, Grass Finch; April 4, Field Sparrow and White-rumped 
Shrike; April 5, Chipping Sparrow; April 7, Pied-billed Grebe and Chewink; 
April 8, Black-crowned Night Heron and Savanna Sparrow; April 10, Bartramian 
Sandpiper; April 12, Marsh Hawk; April 14, Carolina Rail; April 16, Kingbird; 
April 17, Brown Thrasher and Barn Swallow; April 19, American Bittern, King Rail 
and Spotted Sandpiper; April 22, Chimney Swift and Blue-gray Gnatcatcher; April 23, 
Tree Swallow; April 25, Eave Swallow, Green Heron and Virginia Rail; April 26, 
Baltimore Oriole; April 27, Bobolink and Rose-breasted Grosbeak; April 28, Oven- 
bird and Orchard Oriole; April 29, Catbird; April 30, Yellow Warbler, Wood Thrush 
and Scarlet Tanager; May 1, Night Hawk, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Crested Fly- 
catcher, Warbling Vireo, Indigo Bird, Chestnut-sided and Blue-winged Yellow War- 
blers; May 2, Yellow-throated Vireo and Maryland Yellow-throat; May 3, Dickcissel, 
American Redstart and House Wren; May 4, Grasshopper Sparrow; May 5, Red-eyed 
Vireo; May 6, Acadian and Least Flycatchers; May 7, Black-billed Cuckoo; May 8, 
Short-billed Marsh Wren and Henslow’s Sparrow; May 9, Wood Pewee; May 10, 
Yellow-breasted Chat; May 11, Cerulean Warbler; May 15, Yellow-billed Cuckoo; 
May 18, Traill’s Flycatcher; June 5, American Woodcock; breeding records for Least 
Bittern, Long-billed Marsh Wren and Lark Sparrow. 


SUMMER BIRDS OF STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
By LYMAN BELDING 


Water Birds which probably breed within ten miles of Stockton, though extensive 
reclamation of tule marsh makes their presence uncertain: 

Western Grebe, Forster’s Tern, American Black Tern, Farallone “Cormorant, 
Mallard, Cinnamon Teal, Gadwell, Wood Duck, Ruddy Duck, Fulvous Tree Duck, 
White-faced Glossy Ibis, American Bittern, Least Bittern, Great Blue Heron, Amer- 
ican Egret, Snowy Heron, Green Heron, Black-crowned Night Heron, Sandhill Crane 
(rarely), Florida Gallinule, American Coot, Avocet, Black-necked Stilt, Killdeer. 


Land birds which breed near Stockton, California: 

Valley Partridge, Mourning Dove, Turkey Vulture, White-tailed Kite, Marsh 
Hawk, Western Red-tailed Hawk, Red-bellied Hawk, Swainson’s Hawk, Golden Eagle, 
American Sparrow Hawk, American Barn Owl, California Screech Owl, Burrowing 
Owl, Belted Kingfisher, Gairdner’s Woodpecker, Nuttall’s Woodpecker, Californian 
Woodpecker, Lewis’ Woodpecker, Red-shafted Flicker, Black-chinned Hummingbird, 
Anna’s Hummingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Ash-throated Flycatcher, Black Phoebe 
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Western Wood Pewee, Western Flycatcher, Little Flycatcher, Mexican Horned Lark, 
Yellow-billed Magpie, California Jay, American Crow, Yellow-headed Blackbird, 
Bicolored Blackbird, Tricolored Blackbird, Western Meadowlark, Bullock’s Oriole, 
Brewer’s Blackbird, House Finch, American Goldfinch, Arkansas Goldfinch, Western 
Lark Sparrow, Western Chipping Sparrow, Herman’s Song Sparrow, English Sparrow, 
Spurred Towhee, Californian Towhee, Black-headed Grosbeak, Western Blue Grosbeak, 
Lazuli Bunting, Western Martin, Cliff Swallow, Barn Swallow, Tree Swallow, Phain- 
opepla, California Shrike, Warbling Vireo, Hutton’s Vireoo, Least Vire, Yellow Warbler, 
Western Yellow-throat, Long-tailed Chat, Californian Thrasher, Vigor’s Wren, Park- 
man’s Wren, Tule Wren, Slender-billed Nuthatch, Plain Titmouse, Pallid Wren-tit, 
Californian Bush-tit, Western Gnatcatcher, Russet-backed Thrush, Western Bluebird. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SEASON’S STUDY 


[We learn with much pleasure that Dr. W. L. Ralph, who succeeded Major 
Bendire as Honorary Curator of the Section of Birds’ Eggs in the National Museum, 
has undertaken the continuation of Major Bendire’s great work, entitled the “Life 
Histories of North American Birds.” Dr. Ralph has therefore issued a list of ques- 
tions concerning the nesting habits of birds, and as the subject is directly in line with 
Birp-Lore’s “Birds and Season” articles we give the list in full below.] 


QUESTIONS RELATING TO BIRDS’ AND BIRDS EGGS 


(1) The average number of eggs in a set or clutch? (2) The largest number of 
eggs in one nest? (3) The earliest date of nesting? (4) The latest date of nesting? 
(5) Whether this species has one or more broods in a season? (6) The favorite site 
of nest when on the ground? (7) The location of nest when found in a tree or bush? 
(8) The kind of a tree or shrub for which this species has a preference? (9) The height 
of the nest above the ground? (10) The period of incubation, if known? (11) Any 
unusual nesting sites which have come under your observation ? (12) The various call 
notes and songs, so far as you are able to describe them? (13) The kinds of localities 
most frequented by this species during the breeding season? (14) Whether or not this 
species is a constant resident? (15) The dates of arrival and departure, if migratory ? 
(16) Whether this species is as abundant now as formerly? (17) The principal causes 
of increase or decrease in abundance? (18) Any change in its habits which you may 
have noted? (19) Whether the nest is built by the male, the female, or both ? 
(20) Whether the process of incubation is performed by the male, the female, or both ? 
(21) Whether the young are cared for by the male, the female, or both? (22) Com- 
position of nest? (23) Remarks on the general habits of this species (especially during 
the breeding season), its food, care of young, etc. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SEASON’S READING 


Thoreau: ‘Summer.’ Burroughs: ‘In the Hemlocks’ and ‘ Birds’ Nests’ in 
“Wake Robin’; ‘Birds’-Nesting’ in ‘Locusts and Wild Honey’; The Tragedies 
of the Nests’ in ‘Signs and Seasons’; ‘ Birds’ Eggs’; ‘ Bird Courtship’ in ‘ Riverby.’ 
Torrey: ‘Confessions of a Bird-Nest Hunter’ in ‘A Rambler’s Lease’ ; and ‘ June in 
Franconia’ in ‘The Foot-path Way.’ Flagg: ‘June’ and ‘July,’ in ‘A Year with 
the Birds.’ Miller: ‘In Nesting Time,’ ‘ Little Brothers of the Air,’ ‘ A Bird-Lover 
in the West,’ ‘Upon the Tree-Tops.’ Merriam: ‘My Summer in a Mormon Village,’ 
‘A-Birding on a Bronco.’ Keeler: ‘Summer Birds of the Redwoods’ and ‘In 
Nesting-Time’ in ‘Bird-Notes Afield.’ Crockett: ‘June’ and ‘July’ in ‘A Yearbook 
of Kentucky Woods and Fields.’ 
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What Bird is This? 

Field Description.—Length, 5.00 in. Upper parts olive-green, streaked with black, rump brighter; crown 
blackish, ear-coverts chestnut; a large white patch on the wing coverts; under parts yellow, streaked with 
black; outer tail feathers with white patches. 

Note.—Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some widely-distributed, but, in the 
eastern United States, at least, little-known bird, the name of which will be withheld 
until the succeeding number of the magazine, it being believed that this method of 
arousing the student’s curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters on his 
mind far more strongly than if its name were given with its picture. 

The species figured in April is-the American Pipit or Titlark. 


A June Bird Census 


During June birds are more sedentary than in any other month. 
Domestic cares then prevent them from leaving the vicinity of their nests, 
and one may find the same individuals day after day. June, therefore, is the 
best season in which to make a census of the bird population of a given area, 
and we would suggest to those of BirD-LorRE’s readers who are so fortu- 
nate as to be afield in June, that much time could be profitably employed in 
ascertaining the numbers of birds living within certain limits in their neigh- 
borhood. Select an area about half a mile square containing, if possible, 
ground sufficiently varied in character to fairly represent the locality, and 
then explore it thoroughly, making a list of the species and numbers of indi- 
viduals seen. The ground should be gone over many times until the 
observer is assured that practically every bird living in it has been tabulated. 
The lists of birds secured should be arranged after the classification of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, and BirD-LoreE will be glad to give space 
to those which seem worthy of publication. 


For Doung Observers 


Song of the Whippoorwill 


BY GARRETT NEWKIRK 


“]T am a bird misunderstood, 
So-called the Whippoorwill; 
One always trying to be good, 
With reputation ill. 


“For people say that when I speak 
I am to William bad; 
That every night I only seek 
To punish that poor lad. 


* Now I love William just the same 
As I do John or Jim; 
And never think of laying blame 
Or wishing harm to him. 


* And when you hear my plaintive call 
While hours are growing late; 
I’m thinking not of him at all 
But crying to my mate: 
‘Fear no ill, 
“When darkness comes upon the sky, Keep you still, 
I take my searching flight, Come I will.’ 
For moths and beetles as they fly, 
Above the earth at night. 


“Then while at intervals I rest 
Upon a rock or rail; 
To comfort her I think it best 
My loving wife to hail: 
‘ Fear no ill, 
Keep you still, 


Come I will.’ ” 


Notes from Field and Stuny 


Two Young Hummingbirds 


On May 25, 1900, I found a Humming- 
bird’s nest in a small beech, on a branch 
about ten feet from the ground, and with 
the aid of a step-ladder was able to keep 
watch of the incubation of the eggs and 
growth of the young birds. 

The nest was just finished, for the first 
egg appeared the next day, and by the 
28th both eggs were there. Two weeks 
from the day it was laid—on June 9th — 
the first egg hatched and the other egg the 
day after. The little things bore slight 
resemblance to most young birds, for as 
they lay flat on the bottom of the nest, 
with necks outstretched, they were a little 
less than an inch in length, dark slate- 
color, with a little yellowish fuzz on the 
bodies, exceedingly thin necks, three- 
cornered heads and short yellow bills. 
The eyes were closed. 

Two days later the fuzz had grown so 
that the bodies were nearly hidden by it, 
though the heads were still bare, and the 
bills were almost twice their original 
length. On June 18, when the first- 
hatched bird was nine days old, I noted 
the following: “The young Humming- 
birds nearly fill the nest. They are much 
browner than at first, and the fuzz does 
not seem to have grown much, if any. 
They have, however, quantities of tiny 
pin-feathers like needle-points, on the 
heads as well as the bodies, and the bills 
are nearly a third of an inch in length. 
The eyes are still closed.” Four days 
later both had their eyes open and a few 
of the pin-feathers were breaking. 

Until nearly ready to fly the growth was 
so rapid — especially of the bills —that the 
difference was easily noticeable from day 
to day, while two days made a decided 
change. And before they were many days 
old the younger of the pair caught up in 
size so that the difference between them, at 
first so pronounced, was entirely lost. 


For several days before leaving the nest 
the birds were well feathered and well 
grown, showing the head and white throat 
over one edge of the nest and the white- 
cornered tail at the other, but up to the 
last day the bills looked to me not quite 
full length. They flew the first day of 
July, having been twenty-one and twenty- 
two days in the nest. 

A week or two later began a great deal 
of chippering and love-making in the vi- 
cinity of the old nest, and July 21 I found 
a second nest, no doubt built by the same 
pair, in another beech almost touching the 
first tree, but in too inaccessible a position 
for close observation. 

At no time did I see the male near 
either nest. 

In this neighborhood Hummingbirds 
seem to build almost always in beeches, 
for of nine other nests found not far from 
these two, seven were in beech, the others 
in oak and sweet gum.—IsABELLA McC. 
Lemmon, Englewood, N. F. 


My Robin Neighbors 


There are two large maple trees in front 
of my home, both within ten feet of the 
windows of my room. One morning in 
April, 1900, two robins attracted my at- 
tention by flying about one of the trees. 
They kept flying from branch to branch, 
and it was evident that they were looking 


for a place to build a nest. Finally they 
decided to build their nest between two 
branches on a level with my window. 

They immediately began bringing dry 
grass and pieces of straw, but the third 
or fourth time that the male came with 
his bill full of straw he met with an 
accident. The place between the branches 
was very narrow and, as he was flying in, 
he hit against one of them and rumpled 
both his feathers and his temper. This 
evidently made him dissatisfied with the 
place and they both flew away. 
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The next morning, much to my delight, 
they both reappeared in the other tree, 
and in a few minutes decided on a place 
which was much better than their first 
choice. Soon they were bringing grass 
and straw, as before, and by night had 
the foundation of the nest completed. 

A little girl, who lives in the next 
house, furnished the birds with nesting 
material by cutting white twine in short 
pieces, and the male Robin took it almost 
as soon as she threw it on the ground. 
There was a quantity of twine and he 
evidently thought it a prize as he hurried 
back and forth and took it all. 

Soon there was a lively discussion be- 
tween the pair, which ended in a real fight, 
and then the male Robin took his de- 
parture. 

I cannot understand bird-talk, but it 
seemed to me that the female Robin did 
not like the looks of that white twine, for 
it made the nest very conspicuous, and 
being placed in bunches, with the ends 
hanging, gave the nest a ragged appear- 
ance. 

The female Robin continued the work 
alone, pulling out some of the twine and 
covering some of it up. It was very in- 
teresting to watch her as she worked. 
She always worked from the inside, plac- 
ing her straw or grass where she wanted 
it, and then pressing against it with her 
breast to press it into shape. 

The birds began building the nest on 
the 19th of April, and the female com- 
pleted it on the 27th. On the 2gth the 
third and last egg was laid. 

After this the female never left the nest 
except to make a quick trip to a neigh- 
boring field for food. On rainy days she 
had no food, and would sit there all day 
with her wings spread out over the nest in 
such a way that no water touched it. 

On the tenth day after the eggs were 
laid the male Robin appeared. He lighted 
on a branch close to the nest and as soon 
as the female saw him she rumpled up 
her feathers and flew away. He went to 
the edge of the nest, looked in and then 
flew away, and the female returned. 

On the next day, the roth of May, two 
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Robins were hatched, and on the day fol- 
lowing the third one appeared. They 
began their clamor for food almost imme- 
diately. 

When the young were two days old the 
male came with some worms in his mouth. 
He didn’t appear at all good natured and 
fairly pushed the female, who had rumpled 
up her feathers, out of the nest. His 
manner seemed to say, “I suppose that 
these are my children, and that I have got 
to feed them.” He kept coming with 
worms, and after a few days the female 
would stand on the edge of the nest when 
she saw him coming, take some of the 
worms from him, when they fed the little 
ones together. 

Early one morning I was awakened by 
a great outcry from the birds. I rushed 
to the window and there was a neighbor’s 
cat within a few inches of the nest. I 
succeeded in frightening the cat away, 
and although I made quite a commotion, 
the birds acted as if they knew it was 
being done by a friend to help them. 
That morning the boy who owned the 
cat got a wide piece of tin large enough 
to go around the tree and we tacked it 
on, so the, birds had no more trouble 
with cats in that way. But in a day or 
two one of the little ones fell from the 
nest and the same cat caught and ate 
him. 

When the young Robins were nearly 
large enough to fly their mother left them 
one day to hunt for worms, but she never 
came back again, as a cat caught her. 
On the 26th of May, when they were sixteen 
days old, the little Robins left their nest 
for the first time. They hopped out on 
a branch by the side of the nest, and, 
after looking about for awhile, flew across 
the street into another tree and then on to 
the ground. 

Every one in the neighborhood had been 
very much interested in the birds, and 
word immediately went around that the 
young birds had left the nest and cats 
must be kept shut in. In a day or two 
they were taking care of themselves like 
old birds. — ANNA A. JorDANn, Bethel, 
Maine. 
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Swallow’s Nest on Board Boat 


While at Lake George, New York, in 
the summer of 1900, a curiously placed nest 
was brought to my notice. I had often 
heard of birds building in strange places 
about buildings; but I had never heard of 
them nesting on a steamer. that traversed 
daily so large a body of water as Lake 
George. Upon inquiring, I found out that, 
since the Horicon had been in commission 
that season, large numbers of Swallows had 
been seen hovering about the boat, especially 
toward evening after her arrival at Cald- 
well. A few days afterward some boys, 
while in bathing off the railroad wharf, 
discovered a nest beneath one of the guard- 
rails of the Horicon. Upon examination, 
they found it to be made of mud and to 
contain three young birds, which had 
recently broken from their shells. Every 
day, for some time, on the arrival of the 
boat at her pier, the old birds were seen 
bringing food to their young, which con- 
tinued their trips of eighty miles daily, 
until they were able to fly. 

Captain Harris, of the Horicon, in- 
formed me that this nesting on board his 
boat was not an unusual nor new occur- 
rence. He said that usually every year, 
before the boat was in use, great numbers 
of Swallows gathered on and about his 
steamer, and that he had known, previ- 
ously, of other nests similarly placed. I 
was unable to gather a full description of 
the birds, but was told that they were the 
kind so commonly seen about farm build- 
ings. It may be supposed, although it 
was not authoritatively stated, that the 
parent birds have followed the 
steamer throughout the day. When sit- 
ting, one bird of course had to be upon 
the nest, and at the same time the other, 
without doubt, followed the boat. After 
hatching the youngsters had to be fed at 
short intervals through the day, thus prov- 
ing that the old birds, with their brood, 
completed a course of eighty miles daily, 
either upon the wing or nest.— BurTON 
N. Gates, Worcester, Mass. 

[Should any of our readers learn of the 
return of these birds, we trust they will 
report to us. ] 


must 
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The Barred Owl in Bronx Park 


For nearly two years there has lived in 
the Hemlock Grove a Barred Owl, or 
rather a pair of them, and though neither 
of them were often seen, yet at morning 
and early evening their weird hoots were 
familiar and delightful to us all. Early in 
February, an old dead hemlock was cut 
down, and the Owl’s nest was discovered to 
be in it, much to our regret, for it might 
have been spared. During the next snow- 
storm an Owl was reported to have been 
seen perching low down in an old tree, and 
after the next storm it was found on the 
ground too feeble to fly. It was brought 
into the museum, and found to be very 
thin and sick, for while trying to feed it 
with finely chopped raw meat, it was dis- 
covered that it had two large ulcers in its 
throat, which prevented its swallowing, and 
that it was slowly starving to death. It 
died after ineffectual attempts at curing it 
by swabbing its throat with kerosene, and 
it seems likely that it had caught “the roup” 
from some chicken, stolen from our neigh- 
bors’ poultry yards. The symptoms were 


pronounced to be the same, extreme lassi- 
tude and indifference, sitting with its head 
down, running at the mouth, an inability 


to swallow. Its mate has been seen since 
near the place where their nest used to be. 
—EvizasetH G. Britron, New York 
Botanical Garden, Bronx Park. 


On the seventh of December, at the home 
of Mrs. Edward Robins in Philadelphia, 
the Spencer L. Baird Ornithological Club 
was organized, its object being the study 
and advancement of ornithology. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss E. W. Fisher; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Miss M. P. Nicholson. Regular 
meetings of the club are held twice a month 
from November to April, consisting of a busi- 
ness and a scientific session, each member 
being responsible for two papers annually. 

During the winter the club has had the 
pleasure of listening to addresses from Dr. 
Charles C. Abbott and Mr. Witmer Stone, 
and hopes to hear papers in the future from 
other prominent ornithologists. — Mary 
PARKER NICHOLSON, Secretary. 


Book News and Reviews 


Tue Wooppeckers. By FANNIE HaArpDy 
EckstorM. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo, 131 
pages; 5 full-page colored plates by 
Louis AGAssiz FUERTES; 21 text cuts 
by J. L. RipGway. 

Selecting a group of widely-distributed 
and easily-identified birds, Mrs. Eckstorm 
has treated certain of its members, not from 
the conventional or biographical point of 
view, but as living object lessons in a study 
of the relation between structure and habit. 
There are chapters on courtship, the care 
of the young, “acquired habits,” and a key 
to the Woodpeckers of North America, but 
the book deals primarily with the forms 
and uses of the bill, tongue, feet, and tail. 
The facts presented bespeak the author’s 
familiarity with her subjects, both in the 
field and in the study, and she discusses 
their significance with unusual ingenuity, 
logic, and facility of expression. The 
book, therefore, possesses a far greater 
value than its title would lead us to ex- 
pect. It forms not only a contribution to 
our knowledge of Woodpeckers, but is an 
admirable exposition of methods of obser- 
vation and presentation in philosophic orni- 
thology, and as such it should be in the 
hands of every thinking student.—F. M.C. 


Birp Day AND How To Prepare For Ir. 
By Cuartes A. Bascock, A.M., LL.B., 
Superintendent of Schools, Oil City, Pa. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston and Chi- 
cago. 16mo, 95 pages, 16 illustrations. 
Price 50 cents. 

As the originator of so successful an idea 
as Bird Day has been proven to be, the 
author of this book should command an 
attentive audience. After giving a “ His- 
tory of the Movement for ‘ Bird Day,’” he 
writes at length of the value of birds and 
of their wanton destruction, these chapters 
being, in effect, reasons for the study of 
birds. Methods of study are then consid- 
ered, and are followed by programs for 
“Bird Day,” references to poems on birds, 
“Objects and Results of Bird Day,” and 


notes on sixteen representative birds, with 
cuts from the Biological Survey publica- 
tions. 

Professor Babcock writes from an un- 
usually extended experience; his sugges- 
tions have all stood the test of repeated 
trial, and no one interested in the spread of 
bird study in the schools can afford to lose 
the benefit of his advice.—F. M. C. 


Birp Portraits. By ERNEST SETON- 
TxHompson. With descriptive text by 
RatepH HOFFMANN. Boston. Ginn & 
Co. 1901. 4to, 20 full-page half- 
tones, 40 pages text. 

Eight of these “ portraits” originally ap- 
peared in Stickney & Hoffmann’s ‘ Bird 
World,’ and the remaining twelve illus- 
trated Mr. Torrey’s text in the ‘ Youth’s 
Companion’ for 1900. They are well 
worthy, however, of republication in their 
present form, either because of their larger 
size, more careful printing, or the better 
quality of the paper here employed. 

Seton-Thompson’s distinguishing char- 
acteristic as a bird artist is a sympathy with 
his subject, and his representation of it, 
therefore, is not a mere chart of form and 
feathers, but a subtly expressed rendering 
of the bird’s own personality, which makes 
his pictures glow with the true sentiment of 
bird -life. 

Mr. Hoffmann’s text adequately, and, it 
is needless to say, accurately, sets forth the 
principal features in the biographies of the 


species treated.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—The Auk for April con- 
tains several readable articles, among them, 
“Nesting Habits of Lecontes Sparrow,” by 
P. B. Peabody; “Cerulean Warbler * * * 
in Maryland,” by F. C. Kirkwood; “A 
Visit to Audubon’s Birthplace,” by O. 
Widmann, and “Birds of Prey as Ocean 
Waifs,” by H. W. Henshaw. Mr. Kirk- 
wood’s effort to portray the Cerulean War- 
bler’s song is novel, but as his diacritical 
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marks are not explained, they are somewhat 
unintelligible. After all, birds’ songs are 
seldom a success when reduced to printer’s 
ink. 

Much space is given to technical articles, 
one on “The Pterylosis of Podargus, with 
Notes on the Pterylography of the Capri- 
mulgi,” deserving particular mention. De- 
scriptions of new subspecies take up a 
number of pages, especially the republica- 
tion of those scattered in other journals, 
and here brought together with critical 
notes by Dr. J. A. Allen. It is to be 
hoped some forms will not survive the tri- 
bunal of the A. O. U. committee, for just 
now we seem to be approaching a point 
where, having exhausted the possibilities of 
series of specimens from adjacent farms, we 
shall soon be driven to recognize north light 
and south light races, according to the 
rooms in which they are studied. This is 
no fling at careful work, but describing is 
a line of least resistance and attracts many 
who see differences so minute that they can- 
not be intelligibly expressed by words. 

Mr. R. H. Howe, Jr.’s, “A Study of the 
Genus Macrorhamphus,” furnishes a re- 
freshing exception to the multiplication of 
races that regularly follows examinations of 
large series. With 250 specimens he evolves 
no new race, instead reducing the two spe- 
cies to one with scolopaceus, a subspecies 
of griseus. ‘There-is room for a great 
deal more of this synthetical work, al- 
though it is not so much fun as “splitting.” 
—JONATHAN DwicurT, Jr., M. D. 


Tue Conpor, March-April, 1901.—The 
first of a series of articles on Mexican birds, 
by E. H. Skinner, is devoted to an account 
of Giraud’s Flycatcher, based on observa- 
tions made near Tapachula, Chiapas, in 
extreme southern Mexico. A somewhat 
similar article by R. D. Lusk describes 
the habits of the Buff-breasted Flycatcher 
in Arizona. Both are welcome contribu- 
tions to the scanty literature of these 
comparatively little known Flycatchers. 
Chamberlin’s notes on the nests of the 
Western Gnatcatcher and Williams’ ‘ Trait 
of the Western Robin’ (in drooping the 
wings while feeding) suggest interesting 
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lines of work for careful field observers. 
Of somewhat more local interest, but none 
the less valuable, are two faunal papers, 
one on ‘Rare and Unusual Occurrences 
at Stockton, Calif.,’ by W. B. Sampson, 
the other a list of birds of the Pima Res- 
ervation, Arizona, by G. F. Breninger. 

Two notes on nomenclature are impor- 
tant to students of western birds. Rich- 
mond shows that the generic name of the 
Condor, Pseudogryphus, must give way to 
the shorter but scarcely more euphonius 
name, Gymnogyps, so that the California 
Condor will hereafter be known as Gym- 
nogyps californianus. McGregor calls 
attention to an earlier name for the west- 
ern Blackheaded Grosbeak, described in 
the November number of the ‘Condor ’— 
another instance of careless work on the 
part of an author who was more anxious 
to name a new subspecies than to study 
its history. 

Under the head of communications Os- 
good presents arguments in favor of recog- 
nizing closely related forms by name, and 
McGregor calls attention to the desir- 
ability of dropping the possessive form of 
bird names and of securing greater uni- 
formity in the common names in the 
A. O. U. Check-List. 

The Cooper Club’s interest in bird pro- 
tection is shown by a list of thirty names 
on the Protection Committee for 1901 — a 
larger committee than that appointed by 
the A. O. U. Fifteen members belong to 
the Northern Division and fifteen to the 
Southern Division, representing in all four- 
teen counties, or one-fourth of all those in 
the state. There is ample work for such 
a committee to do along educational lines, 
since the bill which the club supported 
so energetically and which passed both 
branches of the Legislature failed to re- 
ceive the Governor’s approval. Bird pro- 
tection in California needs more general 
support, so that there may be no question 
as to the enactment of a comprehensive 
measure in 1903.—T. S. P. 


Booxs Received. — Other publications 
received for review will be noticed in Birp- 
Lore for August. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


IT is often remarked, with equal truth 
and triteness, that laws are not self-acting; 
and, in many instances, the same state- 
ment might be applied to the makers of 
laws. Thus, the average legislator has 
little or no interest in securing the passage 
of laws designed to protect non-game birds. 
He is, however, as a rule, not opposed to 
such legislation, and when its desirability 
has been made known to him the facts in 
the case are so clear, the arguments so un- 
answerable, that he rarely fails to give a 
bird-protective measure his support—be it 
said to his credit. 

The difficulty has been in bringing the 
matter to his attention in such a manner 
that he cannot but realize its importance. 
Circular letters and other forms of indirect 
appeal are not sufficient, but the experience 
of Mr. Dutcher and Dr. Palmer during the 
past winter proves conclusively that if the 
bird-protectionist properly pleads his cause 
before the legislative game committee he 
will win the day. 

So these gentlemen, representing the 
American Ornithologists’ Union and the 
Biological Survey of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, have journeyed from Maine 
to Florida to urge upon the legislators of 
various states the necessity of giving to their 
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birds adequate legal protection. In some 
instances they found a sympathetic senti- 
ment already established by local Audubon 
or Ornithological Societies, in others, their 
almost unaided efforts secured the reconsid- 
eration of a bill which had previously been 
rejected; and it speaks volumes for their 
energy, skill, and tact when we say that 
wherever they have gone good laws have 
been secured. In Florida, however, the 
legislature is still in session, but with every 
prospect of passing the law introduced and 
personally advocated by these tireless 
workers for the cause of bird protection. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, and Wy- 
oming (where we are glad to hear an 
Audubon Society has just been formed) 
good laws have been passed; and there is 
every reason to hope that Connecticut and 
Florida will be added to the list. Califor- 
nia loses its place on this honor roll solely 
through the surprising act of its governor, 
who vetoed a bill which had passed both 
branches of the legislature. 


Now let us make the legal protection, 
which has so happily been secured, actual 
protection by subscribing liberally to the 
Thayer fund. Mr. Dutcher’s success with 
the small sum at his disposal last year tells 
in the most satisfactory manner possible 
how much may be accomplished at a com- 
paratively low cost. The new laws which 
have been secured now greatly widen the 
field which may be profitably covered, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that funds may be 
at once forthcoming to hire wardens wher- 
ever they can be employed to advantage. 

Already twenty-five wardens have been 
employed, but the number should be largely 
increased if bird-lovers would send their 
contributions to William Dutcher, 525 
Manhattan Avenue, New York city. 


Tue publication of reports of Audubon 
Societies has necessarily been postponed to 
give space to Mr. Van Name’s important 
paper on practical bird protection. Every 
one living in the country can do some- 
thing in the direction outlined by Mr. 
Van Name, even if his efforts be confined 
to his own garden. 


The Audubon Hocieties 


“You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song.”’ 


Edited by Mrs. MABEL OsGoov Wricurt (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
With names and addresses of their Secretaries 


New Hampshire Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchester. 
Massachusetts.......... Miss Harriet E. RICHARDS, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
Rhode Island-..........-- bedascueedinnssanniied Mrs. H. T. GRANT, JR., 187 Bowen street, Providence. 
Conncctiont Mrs. WILLIAM Brown GLover, Fairfield. 
New York.............+-+++ Miss Emma H. Locxwoop, 243 West Seventy-fifth street, New York City. 

Miss ANNA HAVILAND, 53 Sandford ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
Pomme wale. ......ccccccccccccces Mrs. Epwarp Rosins, 114 South Twenty-first street, Philadelphia. 
District of Columbia Mrs. JoHN DEWHURST PATTEN, 3033 P street, Washington. 
IR. eccddididunntennetsusbnnonsneneintt Mrs. Ws. S. HILLEs, Delamore place, Wilmington. 
Pinta... cccccccccccescssese nuit Miss ANNE WESTON WHITNEY, 715 St. Paul street, Baltimore. 


South Carolina 


Miss S. A. SmyTH, Legare street, Charleston. 
Mrs. I. VANDERPOOL, Maitland. 


Mrs. D Z. MCCLELLAND, 5265 Eastern ave., Cincinnati. 


W. W. Woo -en, Indianapolis. 


Mrs. L. E. Fett, Keokuk, 


int chakabaaGhks sbedaboreeies Mrs. GEORGE W. PECKHAM, 646 Marshall street, Milwaukee. 
Mrss SARAH L, PuTNAM, 125 Inglehart street, St. Paul, 


Song Bird Reservations 


When the progress of civilization, via the 
demands of an agricultural and manufac- 
turing people, encroached upon and finally 
overran the hunting grounds of the North 
American Indian, tracts of land were re- 
served for him where he might live partly 
by his own industry and partly by bestowed 
rations, this method being only successful 
in a degree, owing to the uneconomic na- 
ture of the individual so aided. 

Now that the same civilization is reducing 
the woodlands and wild tracts that for ages 
have been the birds’ hunting grounds, 
should not they too be provided with suit- 
able reservations, where the food natural to 
such places shall be sufficiently supple- 
mented and the supply placed beyond the 
vicissitudes of weather, etc.? For, unlike 
the roving Indian, the bird is as great an 
encourager of the agriculture that often de- 


INGRAM CROCKETT, Henderson. 
Mrs. C. C, Conner, Ripley. 

.Mrs. Joun A. RINER, Cheyenne. 
Mrs. GeorcE S. Gay, Redlands. 


prives it of its time-honored haunts, as the 
farmer who sows the seed. 

Everything that is said in the following 
paper regarding the practicability of com- 
bining farms in great preserves for game 
birds can be even more easily accomplished 
for Song Bird Reservations, it being gen- 
erally conceded that the day has passed 
when it is enough to satisfy the demands 
for bird protection by simply ceasing to 
kill. 

Not only may owners of large estates 
arrange suitable winter shelter for resident 
birds and establish feeding places where 
daily rations are distributed, but small land 
owners may pledge themselves, combine, 
and by systematic arrangement convert 
whole squares in suburban towns into these 
reservations, appointing one member of the 
union as “food agent” for a specified time, 
so that there may be no forgetting, for that 
“every one’s business is nobody’s business” 
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is especially visible in the care and feeding 
of animals. 

It seems to me that this idea opens vast 
possibilities, and I beg every one who is 
now reveling with a grateful heart in the 
bird music of June, to aid in establishing 
a Song Bird Reservation this summer, be 
it of one acre or of one thousand. 


M. O. W. 


A Connecticut Game Preserve 


For a number of years past there has 
been maintained in the town of Hampton, 
in Windham county, Connecticut, a game 
preserve, which has features of unusual in- 
terest, not only for sportsmen but for all 
concerned in bird protection. 

Obviously, a preserve which is to be a 
useful agent in the work of game protection, 
and is intended to make up in some degree 
for the shortcomings of the game laws, must 
be based upon less selfish motives than the 
sportsman’s preserve of the ordinary kind. 
It must provide a refuge and suitable breed- 
ing ground for the birds, and not simply 
protect them from one man in order that 
another may kill them. 

Such preserves are more often advocated 
on paper than tried in reality, for they are 
generally supposed to involve such large 
outlay for land and maintenance and to 
offer so little benefit in return, that they are 
held to be far beyond all possibility of at- 
tainment. 

The preserve which is here described is 
of interest, as it shows how far wrong this 
assumption is, and how an almost ideal 
game preserve, on a considerable scale, was 
established through the efforts of one man, 
Mr. E. Knight Sperry, of New Haven, 
with so little difficulty and with an outlay 
so insignificant that there is the best of hope 
that it can and will be initiated elsewhere; 
and with a degree of success that was far 
in advance of the most sanguine of those 
who watched the experiment. 

This preserve comprises between one and 
two square miles of farm and woodland, and 
includes a small stream. ‘The ownership of 
this property is distributed among seven or 
eight people, who have granted Mr. Sperry 
the right to preserve the game on their farms, 
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on condition that he would not shoot there 
himself, and would bear the expense of post- 
ing the land with the necessary signs forbid - 
ding hunting, and would stock the grounds 
with birds. The land-owners, on their part, 
agreed to do no shooting on their lands and 
to allow no others to shoot there. As they 
live on the farms they are able to enforce 
this prohibition without much difficulty, and 
the expense of watching the preserve is thus 
practically nothing. 

The chief item of expense was to procure 
and post the signs forbidding hunting. 
These were stenciled upon boards one foot 
square. About sixty signs were put up. 
The cost of these is not recorded. 

Though there are a considerable number 
of Partridges on the preserve, the principal 
game birds are Quail. Each year about 
two dozen of these birds, costing seven 
or eight dollars for the lot, have been liber- 
ated on the grounds. The birds have been 
obtained from one of the northwestern 
states, as southern birds do not endure the 
climate well and either migrate or die off 
during the winter. 

In order to be a success, a game preserve 
must, first of all, provide food for the 
birds, or they will not be able to remain 
there. The natural resources of the land 
are generally sufficient to support the birds 
during the summer months, but in winter 
the case is different, and if a large bird 
population is to be supported with such 
liberality that they will not be driven to 
forage elsewhere, some additional food 
supply must be provided at that season. 
This has been done by planting each year 
a couple of small patches of wheat or 
buckwheat, which is left to go to seed, 
and as the stalks of the plants project 
above the snow in winter the birds are 
able to find the food at all times and are 
kept in good condition, even in the se- 
verest weather. 

There have been no other expenses worth 
mentioning. The total cost has been so 
small, both for starting and keeping up 
the work, that the sum necessary could 
be raised without much difficulty by sub- 
scription among the sportsmen of even 
the smallest towns, if they could be con- 
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vinced of the advantage of such work. 
The results which Mr. Sperry has at- 
tained are no less interesting than his 
methods. 

It is now about seven years since the 
plan was put in operation, but only a 
small part of this period had elapsed be- 
fore the effects of the experiment began to 
be apparent. As would be expected, the 
birds soon became very abundant on the 
preserve, but it is by the effect on the 
number of birds in the surrounding coun- 
try that the practical utility of the work 
must be judged, as no shooting is allowed 
on the preserve itself. The best evidence 
on this point is the opinion of the people 
living in the vicinity. With them the pre- 
serve is decidedly in favor; in no case has 
any land-owner withdrawn from the agree- 
ment, though it is a purely voluntary one, 
which can be broken off at any time. On 
the contrary, another person has recently 
become a party to it, thus increasing the 
original area. The birds have increased 
to such an extent that they have spread to 
the surrounding country, and now furnish 
good shooting on lands where there were 
very few birds when the preserve was started, 
and as a method of stocking a region with 
game this plan has proved vastly more suc- 
cessful than the usual one of liberating birds 
on lands where they receive no special food 
or protection, and are shot as soon as the 


open season comes, if not before. 

It is believed that the preserve has been 
far more liberally stocked with the western 
Quail than was necessary, and that even a 
smaller outlay would have been rewarded 
It was, how- 


with almost as much success. 
ever, Mr. Sperry’s purpose to give his plan 
a thorough trial and to err on the side of 
liberality rather than in the other direction. 
It is hoped that the Hampton preserve 
will not remain the only one of its kind. 

Though it is perfectly feasible to carry 
out such a plan under existing laws, it is 
evident that a law insuring their greater 
permanence, by making the agreement of 
the land-owners more binding when once 
entered into, and providing special means 
and penalties to safeguard the game, would 
encourage and help those who wish to start 
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similar preserves. A bill of this kind will 
be presented to the Connecticut Legislature, 
and as it will apply only to the lands of 
those who voluntarily enter into the contract, 
it is difficult to see what arguments can be 
brought up against its passage. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that 
game protection by means of preserves is 
applicable to birds of many more kinds 
than is generally supposed. A few pre- 
serves comprising some of the marshes or 
beaches along the coast, or some of the 
ponds or swamps in inland districts, which 
would furnish safe resorts and feeding 
grounds for the various water birds during 
the migrations, and during the breeding 
season for such as would remain and breed, 
would help to preserve birds which the 
state game laws have never properly cared 
for, and would induce the birds to visit re- 
gions which they have to a great extent 
deserted on account of the constant perse- 
cution they suffer. 

One reason for the apathy and _ indiffer- 
ence with which most people regard the ex- 
termination of the birds, is the widespread 
belief that it is an inevitable result of the 
progress of civilization. There is no greater 
fallacy. A few of our birds cannot adapt 
themselves to life in a thickly settled and 
cultivated country, but this list is a short 
one. Most of them, including most of the 
game birds and water birds, could and 
would, if they were given a chance, adapt 
their mode of life to the changed conditions 
due to man’s occupation of the country. 
They are disappearing through our fault 
and neglect and for no other reasons. 

There are few more promising ways of 
making amends for our past mistakes than 
by the establishment of such preserves as 
the one just described. Often no greater 
difficulties would be encountered than in 
the case of the Hampton preserve if some- 
one could be found to take the initiative. 

Wiiarp G. VAN NAME. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Note.— We are glad to receive the an- 
nual reports of the Audubon Societies of 
Kentucky and Florida, which will appear 
in the next issue. 


‘“‘To an imaginative child a life-long inspiration.’’— CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mrs. MABELOsSGOOD WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘‘Only positive genius could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poetical and practical in warp and woof.’’—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The Dream Fox Story Book 


With 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD Small 4to. Cloth. $1.50, net 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. Wricut’s ‘‘ Tommy - Anne,” are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by Oliver 
Herford.'’—7he Outlook. 


‘‘Not a nature story, but a book for small children, filled with 
good, healthy nonsense.—PROVIDENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL. 


Wabeno, the Magician 


Fully illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON Cloth. $1.50 


“A sequel to ‘Tommy-Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality 
a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in an artistic and 
charming manner.’’—J. £. Journal of Education. 


““4 quaint story of child life with nature, interwoven with 
numerous Indian legends.—NEW YORK TIMES. 


A SEQUEL TO 


Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts 


Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD Cloth. $1.50 


‘*The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


“Tt has a value of its own that cannot fail to make it perma- 
nently popular.’’—THE EVENING POST, CHICAGO. 


Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Birdcraft,”’ “ Citizen Bird,’’ “‘ The Friendship of Nature,” etc., etc. 
With I!lustrations from photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND 
12mo, cloth. $2.50 net 
A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. There are over fifty full- 
page half-tone plates, and over one hundred drawings in the text. 


A@- Send for a Circular of Mrs. Wright’s Books. See also Citizen Bird, on another page. 
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BOOKS FOR EVERY LOVER{OF A GARDEN 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden 


Cloth, 50 cts.; enlarged edition, $1.75; illustrated, $2.50 


Her experiences are described with a subtle humcr and delicate satire of German 
ways that make it the rarely interesting and widely read book it is. She has many 
ideas as to what she wants, few as to the Aow of getting it. Her gardener has but 
one idea—that Elizabeth’s are all stupid,—but the thought of a ‘‘ Man of Wrath’ (who 
had foretold failure), stimulates, and three sweet babies console. 

In ordering, please be sure to specify which edition is to be sent. The latest has 
been illustrated from photographs of the garden, the library, the village, etc. 


The Solitary Summer 


Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50; illustrated, $2.50 


Reflections of the life of a happy woman, content with her ‘‘ Man of Wrath,”’ with 
her toddling theologically-inclined German babies, fond of books, but most of all happy 
in her outdoor life in the at-last-accomplished garden. 


Views of the old castle, exterior and interior, of 
‘Few authors have the quaint wayside cross with its inscription, of the ‘‘As 4 wholea more 
put so charming a quiet lawn crossed by long afternoon shadows, ¢ntertaining book 
ery pag | od heighten the attractiveness of one of the most popu- that lO edadeiphia 
Vietald. Chicago. lar gift-books of the season, sometimes alone, but = pyess 
more often with its fascinating forerunner. 


The two illustrated volumes, bound in uniform style, are supplied in a neat box, for $5. 


SCIENCE 


A weekly Journal devoted to 


the advancement of science 


Special attention has been directed to SCIENCE by the fact that the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at its recent meeting in New York de- 
cided to publish in the Journal the official notices and proceedings of the Association, 
and to send it free of charge to all members and fellows. The large iticrease in the 
circulation of the Journal will lead to still greater influence and efficiency. 

The Editors include Professors in Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Columbia, and 
other Universities, the heads of the consolidated Libraries of New York, etc. ‘Pub- 
lished on Friday of every week. Its contributors have included during the past five 
years the leading representatives of Science in all of the important Colleges, Technical 
Schools, Observatories, Museums, Departments of the Government, etc., and the re- 
ports of every scientific meeting of importance are promptly inserted i in its pages, with 
reviews of new scientific books, accounts of new instruments or apparatus of any kind, 
of new discoveries, etc. Annual subscriptions, $5 ; single copies, 15 cents. 
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A NEW CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


““The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 


NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds ‘5.00 


UNABRIDGED 


sy PROF. ALFRED NEWTON 6 ssistea by HANS F. GADow, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY AND 
Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBE.T W. SHUFELDT 


duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. Author of “The Myology of the Raven,” etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . the best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers ; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems, the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


BI R D S By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
i a Clare College, Cambridge 
— CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. . Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully iitustrated Fellow of ‘Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 800, University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodélogy #3 50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group isa brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
Stunden, for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value to the 
Student 


Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY 
Assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many expert cultivators and botanists 


Vols. I, II and III are now ready, and Vol. IV, completing the work, is in press 
and will be published soon. 

In this great Cyclopedia will be found a complete description of all species of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, and ornamental plants in America ; directions for the culti- 
vation of all kinds of crops, observations on marketing, etc. 


“We do not hesitate to commend this work to our readers, whether fruit-growers, gardeners, gentle- 
men of leisure, or of whatever profession, for it contains such information as it will take scores of books to 
give, and cannot fail tu both interest and instruct every reader.’’— Canadian Horticulturist. 

The price is $5, net, for each volume, and the work is sold by subscription. Cir- 
culars and full information will be supplied by the publishers on application. 
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BIRD-LIFE 


A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Associate Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology, American Museum of Natural History; 
Author of “* Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America,” 
“Bird Studies with a Camera,” etc. 


New Popular Edition in Colors 
With 75 full-page lithographic plates, representing 100 birds in their natural 
colors, after drawings by Ernest Seton-Thompson. 12mo, cloth. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Chapman has earned his place as the leading American popular scientific writer 
upon birds. His descriptions are accurate, his style is always interesting. Bird-Life may 
fairly be said to be already a classic, and the production of this edition in colors at a modest 
price will establish the new edition as the one indispensable bird book in colors. Mr. 
Seton-Thompson’s artistic work needs no comment. The pictures have been reproduced 
with the greatest care by lithography. In text and illustration this new edition is easily first 
among the books upon common birds. 


Now Ready 


INSECT LIFE 


By JoHN HENRY Comstock, Professor of Entomology in Cornell University. With 12 full- 
page plates, reproducing butterflies and various insects in their natural colors, and with 
many wood engravings by ANNA BoTrsFORD Comstock, Member of the Society of 
American Wood Engravers. 12mo, cloth. $1.75, net. 


Ready Shortly 


FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. With 12 pictures of representative trees in colors, and over 
200 drawings from nature by the author. With the botanical name and habitat of each 
tree and a record of the precise character and color of its leafage. 12mo, cloth. $1.75, net. 


FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD AND GARDEN 


By F. ScHUYLER MATHEWS With 12 orthochromatic photographs of characteristic flowers 
by L. W. BROWNELL, and over 200 drawings by the author. 12mo, cloth. $1.40, net. 
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